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A dispatch from St. Petersburg, dated 
July 2, says that an imperial decree grants 
to women the same rights of admission to 
the Alexander University, at Helsingfors, 
Finland, as are now enjoyed by men. 


At Montgomery, Ala., July 3, a petition 
was presented to the Constitutional Con 
vention from the ladies of Madison County 
asking for the right to vote, at least in 
elections for schools and where taxation 
is involved. 


At Richmond, Va., June 28, the consti- 
tutional convention met promptly at 
noon, President Goode presiding. 

Mr. Summers presented a resolution, 
saying it had been prepared by a lady, 
though he did not agree with it. The 
resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That every white female citi- 
zen of the United States twenty-one years 
old, who shall have been a resident of 
this State twelve months, and of the 
county, city, or town in which she shall 
offer to vote three months next precedin 


any election, shall be entitled to vote an 
- hold office. 
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ONE OF HER SISTERS. 


The day was warm, as June days in 
New York are prone to be. The woman 
had run into town to do some shopping, 
and half a dozen small but irritating expe- 
riences during the morning had not added 
to the serenity of her soul. The friends 
she had left behind her at the seashore 
were at that time, she knew, lounging in 
their rooms, wearing cool wrappers, and 
reading or chatting idly together. Her 
fate, by contrast, seemed very hard. 
Gloom claimed her as she pushed her way 
through a crowded shop and found the 
department she was seeking. Here she 
lost sight of her own discomfort in a sud- 
den interest in the saleswoman who at- 
tended her. The employée of the great 
establishment looked oddly out of place 
there. Her fellow-clerks were bright, 
alert, well-dressed, well-fed women. She 
_was pathetically old, painfully thin, heart- 
rendingly shabby. She served the customer 
with a fluttering, nervous deference. Her 
-thin‘arms looked unfit for the burden of 
the great boxes she lifted from the shelves, 
but she brought down one after another 
with the strained anxious smile of one re- 


“solved to please at any cost. Her hands 


‘trembled a little, and her voice was: hol- 


low, but her speech and manner, aside 
from her nervousness, were those of a 
gentlewoman—one who ‘‘had seen better 
days.”’ 

The woman asked a few personal ques- 
tions and she answered them readily 
enough. No, she was not regularly em- 
ployed here, unfortunately. She had been 
out of work all summer, and had secured 
this position a few days before, only for 
the week, however, as substitute for an- 
other clerk who was ill. They were very 
good to give it to her; she had despaired 
of finding anything during the dull season 
—and there was an old mother at home— 
Then the voice broke a little and the tears 
fell. She turned her back hastily and 
busied herself replacing the boxes on the 
shelves, but the whole truth came out at 
last. She was hungry, and the mother at 
home was hungry. They had eaten noth- 
ing for two days; she walked to and from 
her work—two miles night and morning— 
as she had no car fare. But Saturday— 
the day after to-morrow—she would get 
her wages, and if they could hold out 
until then— The woman was not an 
especially sentimental person, but her 
eyes were wet as she told the story to her 
friends that night on the hotel veranda, 

‘*Of course,’’ she ended, ‘‘I took her out 
toluncheon and then! went to her home 
and put in a supply of things for her 
mother—a dear old woman, so sweet and 
patient. Now Mr. Marsh has promised 
me a place for them here, and they are 
coming out next week to take charge of 
the mending inthe linen-room. But I’ve 
learned two things to-day: one is, to be 
grateful for what I have.. The other is, 
that we women waste our opportunities 
for good by looking for big things to do 
and neglecting the little things that lie all 
around us. She must have waited on 
twenty-five women that morning, who did 
not suspect that she was starving; it was 
only by chance that I discovered it. Yet 
I am an active member of half a dozen 
organizations for improving the condition 
of the poor!’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


‘*T shall use my personal influence to 
secure an expression of opinion from the 
National Council of Women on the ques- 
tion of uniform divorce laws.”’ This is 
quoted from Mrs. Fannie Humphreys 
Gaffney, president of the organization. 

feel,’’ continued Mrs. Gaffney, ‘‘that 
if there is any question on which it is 
the right and duty of women to express 
an opinion, it is that of divorce. And if 
there is any organization whch is thor- 


oughly representative of all classes of 


American women, it is the Council, com- 


posed as it is of national societies, repre- 


senting the widely varied interests and 
activities of American women. We have 
in our membership church societies like 
the Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 


\ 


political organizations lIlke the Woman’s 
Republican Association, and mutual ben- 
efit societies like the Ladies of the Macca- 
bees. We ought to get a pretty general 
consensus of opinion. But for that reason 
it will be difficult to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory composite statement. Some of the 
organizations whould probably take a 
conservative view, while others, especially 
those strong in the West, might takea 
liberal one. My own opinion? Well, I 
shall be in the chair, and I shall have no 
opinion. There is only one thing about 
it for which I stand persistently, and that 
is, wherever there are commissions work- 
ing on the subject of uniform divorce 
laws, or any other phase of the question, 
there shall be women on the commission.”’ 

The work of the council during the past 
year has been largely in the way of cor- 
respondence with Hawaii, Cuba, Porto 
Rico and the Philippines, to ascertain 
what the Council can best do to help the 
women of the new possessions. Delegates 
will be present from Hawaii, and possibly 
from other islands. 


Mrs. MARIA L. FERGusON, of Los An- 
geles, Cal., has issued a Dawson City, 
Yukon Territory, and Alaska Directory 
and Gazetteer. She has been engaged 
upon this directory for over a year. The 
volume contains 900 pages and the work 
has been thoroughly done. Maps of the 
various Yukon mining districts are a part 
of the book. 


Mks. MAry B, WHITING and her daugh- 
ters, ANNA M. and Susan A, WHITING, 
have given a hundred dollars apiece to 
open and furnish a ‘‘Lucy Stone Room’ 
as a reading room in the girls’ dormitory 
of Lincoln Memorial University, at Cum- 
berland Gap, Tenn. Gifts of books, good 
pictures, or additional furnishings, or the 
money to provide them, may be sent to 
Miss Susan Whiting, who says: ‘‘No one 
ever worked harder for an education than 
Lucy Stone, and no one better deserves 
such a memorial,”’ 


Mrs. DupDLEyY F. PHELPs, of New York, 
whose patent button has been adopted by 
the Police Department for the uniforms 
of policemen, has been working on it for 
five years. It requires no sewing of any 
kind, and can be taken off, cleaned, and 
put back again without tearing the cloth. 
Two little prongs pierce the material of 
the uniform, and to these fits the top, like 
a glove fastener, which make the whole 
thing perfectly secure. When it is to be 
taken off to be cleaned, a spring is pressed 
with the nail and the clasp unfastens. 
When Mrs. Phelps designed the button, 
she had in mind particularly the require- 
ments of uniforms. It is preéminently a 


military button. That is why she paid so 
much attention to its being taken off with 
ease, for polishing is a factor in military 
discipline, The button has been patented 
in Enrope. | 


‘The 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


At the international convention of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies just held in 
Cincinnati, the interesting fact was 
brought out that within the past ten years 
the number of these societies has grown 
from 16,274 to 61,427, while the member- 
ship has increased from less than one 
million to nearly four millions. In addi- 
tion to the Christian Endeavorers, there 
are the Epworth League and the Baptist 
Union, each with a membership of a 
million and a half, making a total of seven 
million young men and women banded to- 
gether for good work, besides many 
smaller societies of the same kind in the 
smaller religious denominations. This is 
a cheering fact, and may go far to counter- 
act the pessimism induced by constant 
reports of crimes and casualties. If the 
forces of evil are organized, the forces 
that make for righteousness are organiz- 
ing too, and their organization is daily 
growing stronger. 

The work of the Endeavorers, as re- 
ported at the convention, has included 
almost every variety of good deed, from 
clothing and educating orphan children 
in all parts of the world to sending 
American babies to sea in a floating hos- 
pital. 

It is a hopeful sign that the young peo- 
ple have been so largely enlisted in these 
efforts to make the world better. Another 
essentially modern feature of their work 
is that the young women codperate in it 
on an equal footing with the young men. 
In any Christian Endeavor Society, you 
may happen to find a bright girl acting as 
president, and an equally bright young 
map serving cheerfully under her as sec- 
retary, without fuss or friction on either 
side. The Christian Endeavor Societies 
are quietly and unconsciously teaching 
millions of young people that men and 
women can do better work in cooperation 
than either sex can accomplish alone. 
This cannot fail to have its influence in 
time on many vexed problems, including 
the great problem of purifying our cor- 
rupt politics. No doubt his practical ex- 
perience in the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties has been a factor in converting 
President Francis E. Clark to his avowed 
belief in the ballot for women. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


FATHER McSWEENEY ON SUFFRAGE. 


Right Rev. Bishop McQuaid’s recently 
expressed views in favor of the ballot for 
women, have been widely quoted. Now 
another Roman Catholic clergyman, Rev. 
Edward McSweeney, of Mount St. Mary’s, 
Md., in a communication to the New York 
Sun, takes occasion to give his approval 
to the woman suffrage movement. He 
says in his letter: 

“It is evidently woman’s sphere to 
soften the wild rougb ways of society, as 
far at least as she may without detriment 
to her special duties. Should she decide 
to take part in politics, she will help to 
purify these, and then the vast number of 
men of intelligence and refinement who 
now avoid the polls will take a practical 
interest in good government. I hope that 
w omen will consent to vote, as they do in 
England, for public officers. For the life 
of me I never could see that Blanche of 


Castile, or Matilda of Canossa, or Victo- 
ria Guelph were less exemplary as women 
for their being all their lives mixed in 
politics, and I think that ‘a great onward 
step in the progress of mankind will be 
made when every adult person shall take 
active part in the government’ of our 
country. There is too much materialism 
in these days; men are as mad as March 
hares in the quest for money. They need 
morality and religion, outside the temple 
door as well as inside, and it is by wo- 
man’s aid the needs of society will be 
met. 

“So, all the while that we claim home 
as the province of woman, we hope she 
will help us in political matters generally, 
for that home is now co-extensive with 
the city, nay, with the country, with the 
world; women can not only go alone in 
the streets and parks, but can even cross 
the ocean, and make a tour in Europe. 
Hence woman has a right to see that the 
streets are clean and orderly, the police 
respectful and efficient, objectionable re- 
sorts properly controlled, ferryboats safe 
and clean—in fact, that every department 
of the government is properly carried on.”’ 


WOMEN STUDENTS WHO WORK. 


Miss Alice Fallows, who wrote in the 
June Century of how men work their way 
through college, is the author of an equal- 
ly interesting article in the July number, 
entitled, ‘‘Working One’s Way Through 
Women’s Colleges,’ with illustrations by 
Charlotte Harding. 

‘‘Just within the entrance of the gym- 
nasium at Smith College is a small square 
room, which looks like a booth at a 
church fair. The bulletin boards on its 
walls are covered with blue prints, copies 
of Gibson pictures, painted frames, col- 
lege flags, bright colored class banners, 
pincushions, pillow covers, and a score of 
other fancy articles which seem the pas- 
time of anidle hour. In reality, each one 
represents the serious investment of a 
girl who is working her way. The Smith 
College calendar hanging in a corner took 
one girl half through the term. The pic- 
ture frame opposite paid the incidental 
expenses of another for a year, while the 
jolly pair of football players, constructed 
out of tissue paper and pecans, sitting on 
the window sill, made the temporary for- 
tune of their inventor. A day after she 
had slipped in and put them there they 
became the college fad, and for weeks she 
could not turn them out fast enough to 
fill her orders. Then suddenly their pop- 
ularity waned; no one wanted them; and 
now, faded and covered with dust; the 
two favorites of a past hour sit neglected 
in their corner, a pathetic warning of the 
inconstancy of college demand. 

‘Like Smith students, college girls 
everywhere try these picturesque meth- 
ods of making money. The pretty trifles 
which they sell might seem to a poet the 
spontaneous expression of the feminine 
instinct for grace and beauty, but they 
illustrate rather a poverty of financial 
opportunities. A college man in his 
effort to support himself is limited only 
by his capacity. He can break stones in 
the road or publish a paper, as his talent 
provides. He is free to enter any trade 
or business in the town, or invent a new 


one if he pleases. He may wander where 
he will along economic highways and by- 
ways. No one thinks of putting an obsta- 
cle in his way. 

‘‘But when a girl, out of the fullness of 
her desire, determines to work her way 
through college, she must first rid herself 
of the notion that she can copy her col- 
lege brother. Otherwise she will meet 
with disappointment, for long ago Mrs. 
Grundy set a distinction between labor fit- 
ting for men and for women, and our col- 
leges for girls still respect it. During 
undergraduate days, at least, they believe 
in an emphasis of the woman womanly. 
The self-supporting girl, therefore, finds 
before many an industry open to her col- 
lege brother a sign on which custom or 
the college president has written the un- 
compromising words, ‘No Admittance.’ 
She can neither weed lawns nor dig gar- 
dens, clean furnaces nor shovel snow. 

“The girl who should turn grocery 
clerk or who became a component part of 
a baker’s or butcher’s or hotelkeeper’s 
staff in her college town would be a focus 
for the puzzled attention of the whole 
faculty, while a student dairymaid, fruit- 
erer, or butter merchant within the con- 
fines of the college would raise a storm of 
protest from Maine to California. Yet 
college men in similar positions meet only 
praise and commendation. 

‘‘Doubtless some of the occupations in 
the diminished list for girls declared offi- 
cial by college censors will seem trivial 
enough to the masculine student mer- 
chant who sells milk by the thousand 
quarts and butter by the countless pounds. 
Nevertheless, the college girl invests as 
much energy and strength and originality 
in her tasks as the college man in his. If 
she earns as much money as he, her effort 
must be almost doubled. Few girls, un- 
der the circumstances, have the physical 
exuberance necessary to meet the strain 
of entire self-support. They must stop 
short at self-help. But the attitude of a 
woman’s college is strongly paternal. 
Though restrictions are laid on the stu- 
dent who works her way, scholarships 
and loans, as far as they go, are the com- 
pensations, and, when these are exhaust- 
ed, a protective care and watchfulness 
which seldom fall to the lot of the college 
man.”’ 


INTELLECTUAL EQUALS. 


_ Dean Martha Foote Crow, in her report 

to the authorities of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Ill., shows that 
the women students are the intellectual 
equals of the men. She says: 


The young women of the college of lib- 
eral arts stand well in scholarship. In the 
first semester, 39.7 per cent. of the whole 
number of men were marked poor or fail- 
ing, while only 20.1 per cent. of the whole 
number of women were so marked. In 
the second semester, 12.1 per cent. of the 
whole number of men were reported de- 
linquent in scholarship, while only 5.2 per 
cent. of the whole number of women were 
so reported. The number of women 
elected to the Phi Beta Kappa is, as last 
year, exactly half the whole number 
chosen. 


These facts are being used by the 
friends of coéducation as an argument 
against limiting the number of women in 
attendance at the University. 


| 
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A WOMAN PILOT. 


The Denver Times gives the following 
account of a young woman pilot on the 
Pacific coast: 

For generations the home of the family 
has been at Marblehead, Mass., but Miss 
Vincent left the old home to keep house 
for her two elder brothers, who went to 
California to engage in the new industry 
of sardine packing on the Pacific coast. 
Financial reverses came upon them, and 
it became necessary for Miss Vincent to 
make a living for herself. 

She had always lived by the sea at 
Marblehead, and had been with an uncle 
for days at atime on a small steam craft 
of which he was the engineer. From her 
girlhood she had known how machinery 
in small propeller steamboats is operated, 
and she had many times tried her hand at 
piloting for her uncle. So, when financial 
clouds lowered above her, Miss Vincent 
resolved to become a pilut in the harbor 
of San Pedro, She studied navigation, 
learned the laws of pilotage, and mean- 
while earned some money as a pilot fora 
little tug in the harbor. At the conclu- 
sion of her studiesshe passed the exam- 
ination required by the State Board of 
Pilot Commissioners, and received a cer- 
tificate as a second-class pilot. 

She has in the past few months piloted 
Pacific coast ships into San Diego and San 
Pedro harbors. She is earning a good 
living, and hopes that in a few years she 
may become so expert that she will be 
able to do first-class piloting in San Fran- 
cisco bay. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


CoLUMBIA, Pa., JULY 10, 1901, 
Editor Woman’s Column : 

The daughter of the Clerk of Courts of 
Mercer County, Pa., is assistant in her 
father’s office. Her name is Miss Mollie 
Grier, and she has the distinction of being 
the only woman in her county who has 
performed a marriage ceremony. 

The State Legislature, just adjourned, 
passed the following important law: ‘‘That 
no teacher in the Commonwealth shall 
hereafter receive a certificate who has not 
a fair knowledge of civil government, in- 
cluding State and local government.”’ 
Therefore, after the close of the school 
term beginning Sept. 1, 1901, no teacher 
will be legally qualified to teach in any 
public school in Pennsylvania unless she 
has passed a satisfactory examination in 
civil government. The enactment of this 
law will, it is believed, lead to a more 
general and systematic teaching of State 
and local government. Over two-thirds 
of our public school teachers are women, 
debarred by sex from experienced partici- 
pation in government, State or local. As 
civil government is a course prescribed 
for grammar and high school grades, 
where boys in a very few years expect to 
find themselves in possession of the ballot 
and to become factors in government, it 
must cause peculiar reflections in the 
minds of these maturing pupils to remem- 
ber that the teacher is perpetually dis- 
franchised, and teaches from theory only. 


Then, too, the girl graduates in grammar | 


and high schools far outnumber the boys 
in these grades, and can make no practi- 
cal use of knowledge in either State or 


local government. So the majority ot 
teachers and pupils, solely because of sex, 
find themselves placed in an anomalous 
position, 

During the same session of the Legisla- 
ture a bill was defeated which asked to 
waive collection of collateral inheritance 
tax of all estates passing from any person 
dying, seized or possessed thereof to the 
unmarried sister or sisters of the decedent. 
This manifest discrimination was perhaps 
a just defeat, but as the collateral inheri- 
tance tax is a revenue measure, and wom- 
en have no voice in the disbursement of 
said revenues, the justice of their taxa- 
tion may with propriety be questioned. 
The measure may have been intended 
to illustrate the advantages of disfran- 
chisement, of which -our anti-suffragists 
prate, but generally speaking the women 
of Pennsylvania are not overwhelmed 
with legislative discriminations in their 
favor. 

The Common Council of Philadelphia 
has passed an ordinance for the safe- 
guarding of young girls who act as street- 
vendors. This ordinance was championed 
by the Civic Club and the Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty, and reads as 
follows: 


The Select and Common Councils of 
the city of Philadelphia do ordain: From 
and immediately after the passage of this 
ordinance, the vending of flowers, match- 
es, and newspapers, or any other articles, 
by girls under the age of sixteen years, 
upon any of the streets of Philadelphia, 
be and is hereby prohibited. 

This prohibition will serve not only as 
a moral safeguard for the young girls, but 
will protect those who are too frequently 
driven on the street to work or beg, in 
order to support their elders in idleness. 

IpA PORTER BOYER. 


CONDUCTING A DRUG STORE. 


According to the New York Sun, few 
women graduates in pharmacy are em- 
ployed as clerks in drug stores, but some 
of them go into business for themselves 
and do well. About twenty successful 
pharmacies are owned by women in Man- 
hattan borough. 

One woman in New York has conducted 
a pharmacy almost alone for three years. 
It is a little corner store in a quiet resi- 
dence neighborhood; but out of it she has 
supported herself and child, and paid a 
debt of several thousand dollars. Her 
husband died, leaving her with a baby, 
a drug store, and a debt more than equal 
to the value of the store. She had helped 
her husband more or less in the store 
during their married life. Upon his death 
she got a coach, and in the time between 
August and February prepared herself 
sufficiently to pass the examination be- 
fore the State Board of Pharmacy. * 

‘‘T have customers now,”’ she said, ‘‘who 
have told me that it was six months ora 
year after I started here before they would 
trust me to put up a prescription for them. 
The first year it was a question whether I 
would sink or swim. But I have support- 
ed myself and my child for three years, 
and got so far through my debt that I can 
see the end of it. And my store is 20 per 
cent. better stocked now than when I be- 
gan. 

‘‘There is no profession in which I could 
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have done what I have in this store, in 
the first three years. Of course, I prac- 
tically never step out of the store. Iam 
in it from 7 in the morning till 11 at night. 
I live in the room behind, and I never eat 
a meal without jumping up to come front. 
I never make a visit or go on an excursion. 
I have had neither relaxation or amuse- 
ment for threé years, and I never can have 
until I am able to employ aclerk.”’ 


EVERYDAY ART. 


The last meeting of the New York Soro- 
sis for the season was in charge of the 
committee on art. The relations of art 
to women and to the home were present- 
ed from various standpoints. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Akers Allen discussed ‘‘Everyday 
Art’’ inasimple, practical fashion, flavored 
with much dry humor that delighted her 
hearers, says the report in Harper’s Bazar. 
*“Art,’’ she found, ‘“‘not only long but 
broad; it took in the knitting of a stock- 
ing or the making of a loaf of bread, as 
well as the painting of a picture or the 
modelling of a bust.’’ Disputing the as- 
sertion that women have never been ar- 
tists, the speaker gave it as her own expe- 
rience that there existed a far keener 
sense of the beautiful in girls than in boys. 
‘Tt is the girl who cares and craves for 
the flower-garden; it is the boy who heed- 
lessly tramps over it; it is the boy who 
stones the bird and crushes the butterfly; 
it is the girl who picks up the bright 
feather or the butterfly’s broken pinion, 
and preserves it in her spelling-book. .. . 
In the tenement homes it is the woman 
oftenest who nurses the starving geranium 
in the window, who tries for some sort of 
decoration for her poor plain life, who 
works to geta little cheap trimming for 
her baby’s clothes, who catches time here 
and there to knit rude lace for her pillow- 
cases. Who ever saw a man of that class 
trying to ornament anything?’ The 
speaker extolled the art of architecture as 
applied to simple things. To build a 
cathedral is to produce a fine and uplift- 
ing spectacle, but the builder of a conven- 
ient sanitary and inexpensive cottage is 
also a most commendable artist. Mrs. 
Allen’s picture of the inconveniences of 
houses planned by men provoked contin- 
uous laughter, and her hope, in closing, 
that ‘‘women studying at the schools of 
architecture would not devote all their 
talent to designing churches, seminaries, 
railroad stations, and town halls, but will 
give part of their time to the planning of 
convenient, easily managed houses, where 
style shall give way to suitability, and the 
life and labor of the housewife be consid- 
ered of more value than hollow pretence 
and showy appearance,’’ was cordially 
applauded 

Many of the most noticeable pictures in 
the art exhibit at the Pan-American Ex- 
position are by women artists, of whom 
Mrs. Charles Cary, of Buffalo, is one of 
the most eminent. She is chairman of the 
committee on fine arts, and her name is 
associated with all the art societies of 
Buffalo. She is also a member of the 
Board of Women Managers. She it is 
who designed the beautiful ‘Spirit of 
Niagara,’’ adopted by the Pan-American 
Exposition as its official poster. 
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The Norumbega Club of Charlestown, 
Mass., lately paid for sending fifty chil- 
dren from the slums into the country for 
a day. | 

Elizabeth R. Hoy, of New York City, 
has been appointed by the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission as examiner in Latin in 
the State Regents’ department. 


The executive council of the Woman’s 
Republican Association of New York has 
appointed the first county chairman, Mrs. 
Frank B. Church, who is to serve for Al- 
leghany County. Mrs. Church, who is 
one of the best known club women in the 
western part of the State, will at once be- 


gin an active campaign in the interest of* 


the work. 

The National Society of New England 
Women has established a registry office 
at the Pan-American Exposition, and after 
July 1 will furnish information in regard 
to rooms and board at hotels and board- 
ing-houses for all women of New England 
ancestry. Special rates have been ob- 
tained, and Miss Grace Warren, New Eng- 
land States’ Building, will have charge, 


The Washington State Federation, which 
met at Tacoma, went on record as strong- 
ly opposed to any amendment of the by- 
laws which shall limit the membership of 
the General Federation to white women, 
Subsequently a resolution urging that the 
General Federation give the States option 
in the matter was passed. Mrs. Elvira M. 
Elwood, Ellensburg, was élected presi- 
dent. 

Miss Belle Kearney, of Flora, Missis- 
sippi, is doing a magnificent work in 
Nebraska. She has been there for over 
two months, speaking almost every night 
with wonderful success. Great audiences 
and no end of enthusiasm greet her every- 
where. She is doing all she can for the 
enfranchisement of women. We wish she 
could have been heard in Alabama and 
Virginia by the Constitutional Couven- 
tions of those States. 

Miss Elizabeth Geary, of Cleveland, is 
rapidly gaining the reputation of being 
one of the most artistic bookbinders in 
the country. Miss Geary served her ap- 
prenticeship for two years with Miss Bir- 
kenruth, of London, one of the most 
accomplished instructors in the work. 
Then she opened a studio in Cleveland, 
where she does all her binding, designing 
and illuminating. At present she has in 
hand several volumes which she inten¢s 
to send to the Scribner exhibition in New 
York in the fall. 


At Detroit, Mich., July 3, the second 
National Social and Political Conference 
adopted the following platform: 

We declare for direct legislation and 
proportivnate representation; direct nom- 
ination of candidates for offices; equal 
suffrage for all, regardless of sex or color; 


honest elections, free from partisan ma- 


nipulation or control; direct taxation 
through progressive land values, inher- 
itance and income tax; public ownership 
of public utilities; an eight-hour day; sole 
control of the medium of exchange by the 

overnment; home rule; postal savings 

anks: State insurance and workmen’s 
compensation for industrial injuries; op- 
position to militarism and conquest, and 
advecacy of peaceful arbitration; demand 
for the same rights and liberties for othérs 


for ourselves. - 


BRITISH LIBERALS SAVED BY A WOMAN. 


' A woman has just saved the Liberal 
Party of Great Britain from ruin; so says 
the New York Tribune in an editorial of 
July 7: 


The Liberals have been saved from dis- 
ruption by the timely services of Lady 
Campbell-Bannerman, who at a critical 
moment invited all her husband’s sup- 
porters to an evening party. The Liberal 
imperialists and the Radicals were so as- 
tonished to find that everybody on the 
Opposition side was on speaking terms 
with everybody else that they became 
genial and peaceable. Other Liberal host- 
esses will continue to work for social 
amelioration during the next ten days. It 
is a large field for social missionary work. 
Lady Tweedmouth will have a reception 
for the Liberal peers and Commoners next 
week, and Lady Crewe, Lady Burghclere, 
Lady Grey and Lady Munro Ferguson are 
planning similar peace-making functions, 
West Enders are rubbing their eyes and 
wondering whether there will be a reviv- 
al of the oldtime Whig salon, once asso- 
ciated with the hospitalities of Holland 
House. The intervention of women has 
been most useful. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman will receive a vote of conti- 
dence from the Liberal conference, and 
may possibly accept an invitation to the 
Asquith dinner. Lord Rosebery remains 
out of sight, and holds Mr. Asquith back; 
consequently there will be no direct chal- 
lenge of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
authority, and a temporary truce will be 
patched up. 


If women without votes are so effective 
as peacemakers, may they not, as voters, 


j enable parties and nations to keep the 


peace in the good time coming?— Woman’s 
Journal, 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS DISREGARDED. 


Nothing is more remarkable than the 

limitations of men’s thoughts on social 
questions so far as women are concerned. 
As I read, week after week, the many ex- 
cellent editorials and articles of the Inde- 
pendent, the Outlook, the Nation and the 
Forum, lam struck with the unconscious 
avoidance of the most important problem 
in modern sociology—the relation of wom- 
en to society. Occasionally some frivo- 
lous dissertation by Harry Thurston Peck, 
or Prof. Finck, or Barrett Wendell, 
amazes one by its superficial comments 
and grotesque misconceptions of fact. 
But rarely is the subject even alluded to 
which involves directly the interests of 
one half of our citizens, and indirectly the 
happiness of the entire human race. 
- The legal inequality of conditions in 
the present marriage relation, the thou- 
sand obstacles which beset women’s 
progress in education, industry and daily 
life, the manifold injustices and depriva- 
tions which retard their activities and 
cripple their influence—these are over- 
looked or ignored,—while every social 
question is considered from a purely mas- 
culine and materialistic point of view. 

Especially are our politics mercenary, 
petty and personal,—concerned almost 
wholly with selfish and partisan strug- 
gles for place and profit. Meanwhile mo- 
nopoly grows apace. Every material ad- 
vantage is made a private perquisite. 
Even the beauties of nature, seashores, 
lakes, mountains, forests, islands and 
rivers are becoming the private estates of 


} wealthy owners, and the public are 


warned off by placards, ‘‘Private prop- 
erty,’’ ‘*Trespassers prosecuted.”’ 

Everything conspires to make the masses 
of men and women more dependent than 
ever before upon the proceeds of their 
daily labor. The application of machin- 
ery and science to industry makes produc- 
tion profitable only on a great scale, with 
technical skill and ample capital. Even 
joint stock corporations are compelled to 
combine under a common ownership. 
Employers and employed no longer have 
personal relations with each other. Great 
cities grow, while smaller towns remain 
Stationary or decline in population. A 
monied aristocracy is steadily supplant- 
ing the old equality of conditions, and 
class distinctions grow more rigid and 
proscriptive. I remember when only one 
man in America was reputed to be a mil- 
lionaire. To-day, States and cities and 
manufacturing towns count their great 
capitalists by thousands, 

This change is hardest upon women, 
because it discourages marriage. Young 
people do not feel able to support a fam- 
ily. Many postpone marriage until mid- 
dle life, or forego it altogether. Popula- 
tion grows mainly by immigration and 
from those who have no ambition to ac- 
cumulate property. Women are com- 
pelled to engage in occupations outside 
of their homes, usually in some form of 
routine work with inadequate compensa- 
tion, or in domestic serviceamong strang- 
ers. 

In view of these momentous changes, 
women need the ballot far more than 
formerly. In the absence of adequate 
protectors, they need every means of self- 
protection. Having to compete with men 
for a livelihood, they do so at a disadvan- 
tage so long as lawmakers represent only 
a male constituency. A _ disfranchised 
class is always overworked and under- 
paid. HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


A SIGNAL SUCCESS. 


Mrs. Fanny H. Carpenter of 38 Park 
Row, New York City, has scored a signal 
success in the New York Court of Appeals 
at Buffalo. She is the first woman lawyer 
to win a victory in that court, and gets 
$75,000 for her client, another professional 
woman, Mrs. Jennie B. La Tourette, a 
well known practicing physician at Amity- 
ville, L. I. Her huskand.in 1894 conveyed 
to her real estate and securities worth 
$75,000, but afterward brought suit to re- 
cover the property, alleging that his wife 
had drugged him and got him to sign the 
transfers while his mind was a blank. 

In the lower courts the case was decided 
against her. The male lawyers in whose 
hands it had been placed considered it 
useless to appeal and rejected the case, 
\but Mrs. Carpenter believed she could win 
before the Court of Appeals, and agreed 
to present argument as counsel for Mrs. 
La Tourette. Mrs. Carpenter has just 
been elected president of the Women 
Lawyers’ Club. 

i 


514 The New York State Federation, which 
.is to conyene in Buffalo early in October, 
has just opened a free library in Phoenicia, 


-@ foothill village of 500 inhabitants. _ 
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